THE PROTESTANT WIND
a most audacious decision. They invited William to invade
England; and William replied that if he received at the
right moment a formal request from leading English statesmen
he would come, and that he would be ready by September.
What followed played into the hands of these resolute men.
From April onward the party of action made good
preparations. They took others into their confidence in
proportion to what they needed to know. Trusty persons
were informed, and their duties allotted. Efforts were made
to draw in the moderates. The whole design was laid before
Nottingham, At first he agreed, and then, upon misgivings
in which cowardice played no part, he retracted his promise.
How deadly the conspiracy had become can be judged from
the story that his fellow-statesmen, leaders of a great party,
Shrewsbury at their head, determined to ensure his silence
by shooting him. He admitted to them that it was their
right.1 Eventually, and with justice, they trusted to his oath.
A nation-wide conspiracy was on foot by the end of May.
Detailed plans were made, and a great many personal contacts
established. The land was full of whisperings and of mysterious
comings and goings. Sunderland, elusive, baffling to his
enemies, incomprehensible to posterity, heard and understood
much, not all of which was imparted to his master, Barillon
knew less, but reported all he knew to both the Kings whose
interests he served. Louis took a grave view. James shut
his ears, pursued his course, and reviewed his troops.
Upon the troops much, though not all, depended. If the
Army obeyed its orders and fought for the King, England
would be torn by a civil war the end of which no man could
foresee. But if the Army refused to fight or was prevented
from fighting by any means, then the great issues at stake
would be settled bloodlessly. It seems certain, though there
is no actual proof, that the general revolutionary conspiracy
had a definite military core; and that this formed itself in
the Army, or at least among the high officers of the Army,
step by step with the designs of the statesmen. The supreme
object of all the conspkators, civil or military, was to coerce
1 Foxcroft, Supplement to Burnet's History, pp. 290-291.
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